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the general effect, but will lie concealed un- 
til we approach, arid then rise up, as it 
were, out of the darkness, to its duty ; bes- 
towing on the dwellings that finish of ef- 
fect which is manifested around them ; and 
gratifying the requirement of the mind for 
the same richness in the execution of the de- 
signs of men, which it has found on a near 
approach lavished so abundantly, in a dis- 
tant view subdued so beautifully into the 
large effect of the designs of Nature. 

Of the ornament itself, it is to be ob- 
served that it is not to be what is properly 
called architectural decoration (that which 
is "decorous," becoming, or suitable to), 
namely: the combination of minor forms, 
which repeat the lines, and partake of the 
essence of the grand design, and carry out 
its meaning and life into its every member ; 
but it is to be true sculpture ; the present- 
ing of a pure ideality of form to the eye, 
which may give perfect conception, with- 
out the assistance of color: it is to be the 
stone image of vegetation, hot botanically 
accurate, indeed, but sufficiently near to 
permit us to be sure of the intended flower 
or leaf. Not a single line of any other 
kind of ornament should be admitted, and 
there should be more leafage than flower- 
work, as it is the more easy in its flow and 
outline. Deep relief need not be attempt- 
ed ; but the edges of the leafage should be 
clearly and delicately defined. The cab- 
bage, thevine, and the ivy are the best and 
most beautiful leaves; oak is a little too 
stiff, otherwise good. Particular attention 
ought to be paid to the ease of the stems 
and tendrils; such care will always be 
repaid. And it is to be especially observed, 
that the carving is not to be arranged in 
garlands or knots, or any other formalities, 
as in Gothic work ; but the stalks are to 
rise out of the stone, as if they were rooted 
in it, and to fling themselves down where 
they are wanted, disappearing again in light 
sprays, as if they were still growing. All 
this will require care in designing; but as 
we have said before, we can always do 
without decoration; but, if we have it, it 
must be well done. It is not of the slight- 
est use to economize; every farthing im- 
properly saved does a shilling's worth of 
damage ; and that is getting a bargain the 
wrong /Y?ay. When one branch or group 
balances another, they must be different in 
composition. The same group - may be 
introduced several times in different parts, 
but not where there is correspondence, or 
the effect will be unnatural ; and it can 
hardly be too often repeated, that the 
ornament must be kept out of the general 
effect, must be invisible to all but the near 
observer, and, even to him, must not 
become a necessary part of the design, but 
must be sparingly and cautiously applied, 
so as to appear to have been thrown in by 
chance, here and there, as Nature would 
have thrown in a bunch of herbage, afford- 
ing adornment without concealment, and 
relief without interruption. 

So much for form. The question of color 
has already been discussed at some length, 
in speaking of the cottage ; but it is to be 
noticed, that the villa, from the nature of 
its situation, gets the higher hills back 
into a distance which is three or four 
times more blue than any piece of scenery 
entering into combination with the cot- 
tage; so that more warmth of color is 
allowable in the building, as well as greater 



cheerfulness of effect. It should not look 
like stone, as the cottage should, but should 
tell as a building on the mind as well as 
the eye. White, therefore, is frequently 
allowable in small- quantities, particularly 
on the border of a large and softly shored 
lake, like Windemere and the foot of Loeh 
Lomond ; but cream-color and putty-color, 
and the other varieties of plaster-color, are 
inexcusable. If more warmth is required 
by the situation than the sun will give oh 
white, the building should be darkened at 
once. A warm, rich grey is always beau- 
tiful in any place arid under any circum- 
stance ; and, in fact, unless the proprietor 
likes to be kept damp, like a travelling cod- 
fish, by trees about his house and close to 
it (which, if it be white, he must have to 
prevent glare), such a grey is the only 
color which will be beautiful or even inno- 
cent The difficulty is to obtain it; and 
this naturally leads to the question of 
material. If the color is to be white, we 
can have no ornament, for the shadows 
would make it far too conspicuous, and we 
should get only tawdriness. The simple 
forms may be executed in anything that 
will stand wet; . and the roofs, in all cases, 
should be of the coarse slate of the country, 
as rudely put on as possible. They must 
be kept clear of moss and conspicuous vege- 
tation, or there will be an improper 
appearance of decay ; but the more lichen- 
ous the better, and the rougher the slate 
the sooner it is colored. If the color is to 
be grey, we may use the grey primitive 
limestone, which is not ragged on the 
edges, without preparing the blocks too 
smoothly ; or the more compact and pale- 
colored slate, which is frequently done in 
Westmoreland ; and execute the ornaments 
in any very, coarse, dark matter. Green- 
stone is an excellent rock, and has a fine 
surface, but it is unmanageable; The grey- 
er granites may be often used with, good 
effect, as well as the coarse porphyries, 
when the grey is to be particularly warm. 
An outward, surface of a loose block may 
be often turned to good account in, turning 
an angle; as the colors which it has con- 
tracted by its natural exposure will remain 
on it without inducing damp. It is always 
to be remembered, that he who prefers 
neatness to beauty, and who would have 
sharp, angles and clear surfaces in pre-' 
ference to curved outlines and lichenous 
color, has no business to live among hills. 

Such, then, are the principal .points to 
be kept in view in the edifice itself. Of 
the mode of uniting it with the near fea- 
tures of foliage and ground, it would be 
utterly useless to speak ; it is a question of 
infinite variety, and involving the whole 
theory of composition, so that it would 
take up volumes to develop principles 
sufficient to guide us to the result which 
the feeling of the practised eye would 
arrive at in a moment. The inequalities 
of the ground, the character and. color of 
those inequalities, the nature of the air, the 
exposure and the consequent fall of the 
light, the quantity and form of near and 
distant foliage, all have their effect on the 
design,, and should have their influence on 
the designer, inducing, as they do, a per- 
fect change of circumstance in every 
locality. Only one general rule can be 
given, and that we repeat. The house 
must not be a noun substantive, it must 
not stand by itself, it must be part and 



parcel of a proportioned whole : it must 
not even be seen all at once ; and helwho 
sees one end should feel that, from the 
given data, he can arrive at no conclusion 
respecting the other, yet be impressed with 
a feeling of a universal energy, pervading, 
with its beauty of unanimity, aU life and 
all animation, all forms of stillness or 
motion, all presence of silence or of sound. 
Thus, then, we have reviewed the'moSt 
interesting examples of. existing villa archi- 
tecture, and we have applied the'pfinciples 
derived from those examples to' the land- 
scape of our own country. .Thrbughour, 
we.have endeavored to direct attention "to 
the spirit, rather than to the letter of! "all 
law, and to exhibit the beauty of, r ffiat 
principle which is embodied in the "line, 
with which we have headed this cbhclud- 
ing paper; of being satisfied with national 
and natural forms, and not endeavoring 1 to 
introduce the imaginations, or imitate the 
customs of foreign nations, or , of 'former 
times. All imitation , has its origin in 
vanity, and vanity is the bane of architec- 
ture. And, as we take, leave of thern,^e 
would, once for all, remind our English 
sons of Seinprpuius, " qui villas altottunt 
marmore novas," novas in the foil sense^of 
the word, and who are setting all' English 
feeling and all natural principles.; at di|fi- 
ance, that it is oiily the bourgeois gentiL 
homme who' will wear his dressjng-'gown 
upside down, u j>arceqy,e, tputeslei i persqn- 
nes dequatUi portent lesjleurs en en-bab. n 

• ■-■■■■■ '" ■-. * - ■•■ :-;.. >y:Vl 
Jabvis, the painter, was one day employed in 
painting a portrait of Bishop ... , and during 
the progress of the sitting, ;the venerable prelate 
began to remonstrate with him at the dissipated 
course of life into which he had fallen.' ,. Jarvis 
made no reply, but dropping his. pencil frohvtho 
forehead of the portrait to the lower part of "tho 
face, he said, with a slight motion; to 'the, 
reyerend sitter, " Just, shut ymtr moiitfy imy 
lord." ." By , painting upon .that' feature l: he 
changed the subject,in two 'senses. '■' • "/•' ' :1 '' ■'■'[ 
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Priha the Persian of-Hifstittu. '■• " 

An austere dervish roaming far, , j; , .-. .,} } 

For piety and. sacred lore, ; ; ,. : : \.. lf 
Strayed through the regions of the Czar, " ' .. 
," And found his, way to England's shore. , 
Noting the manners and the 'men, ''' 

With wonder and surprise he wrote':' ~ ' J 
11 Praise to the'Prophet I 'Here again' V '. J * 

Most barbarous, piety I note ':'", 
Such painful penance not before '';'"';' '-'' -' lf 

Myaged eyes have ever* seen. ' ', " * 
A little shrine at each inn door ! j ''*■'< 

■ Stands hidde'n by a modest- screen'; -ti^ 
There Franks devout their guilt deplore,' -J 5 

And suffer daily for their sin;'. -.:.■■/. ;;£ 
; And ah, such penance ! torture keen!,: : , i> ■ j tj 

Disfiguring every mardy grace. ',; v ;o 
Scraping the phiz with small; sword cleans s j 

And changing man's to wbman's-face. .. ,.< 
The sooty priests with horrid art . . ; .. ,,.'r ; 

And rapid-skill the torture ply ; ... ■ v 
"Their qniet victims shrink nor start,' 
- : Resigned to suffer or to die. , -■ 

Praise to El Allah I Hence alone • ....-', 

The Koran bind I to" my heart, '; 

And when my errors I atone, 
. Will mutilate Bome hidden, part.; 
Nor like the men of this dark land', ' 

Make my face hideous to the day/ ' .' ' J 
But as my Maker made me, stand, 

And as the Prophet' taught me, pray." " : 



